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Introduction 



The purpose of this booklet is to describe the current status of adult education 
in Sweden* as well as to provide ? picture of the reforms being undertaken and 
planned in this field. 

A wide range of adult education is available in Sweden. The formes of adult 
education discussed in thb booklet include labor market training, educational 
associations* folk high schools, nation;?l and municipal adult schools, educa- 
tional broadcasts produced by the Committee for Television and Radio in 
Education, and the study programs of the central trade union confederations 
and their affiliated national unicms. The forms of adult education discussed 
here are, in short, those which receive subsidies from the national Government 
budget and which are likely to be of interest to readers both inside and outside 
Sweden. There is, however, only a brief discussion on pages 38 — 39 of the new 
system by ^ich adults lacking the formal requirements have been given in- 
creased access to university-level education. 

We should also mention that extensive adult education programs are carried 
on within business organizations, the Swedish Employers* Confederation and 
the producer and consumer co-operative movements. Large numbers of people 
also take part in correspondence courses. In addition, a br<^ program of 
internal education exists within central, county and municipal authorities. 



Various Forms of Government- 
subsidized Adult Education 



Labor Market Trafaiii^ 

The term labor market training refers to adult education which is provided for 
reasons of employment policy and which qualifies for a study grant from the 
National Labor Market Board. The purpose of this training is to make it easier 
for unemployed persons and persons in danger of becoming unemployed as a 
result of economic change to perform new tasks. Another aim is to give handi- 
capped persons and others who have difficulty in obtaining permanent employ- 
ment the kind of training which can solve their employment problems. Apart 
from combatting unemployment, tabor market trainingis designed to ease the 
process of structural change and to remedy acute labor shortages in certain 
occupations. Labor market training also plays an impo^nt part in smoothing 
out seasonal and cyclic fluctuations. 

One basic qualification for labor market training is that the applicant must 
be unemployed or in danger of becoming unemployed. He or she must also be 
at least 20 years old and must seek employment through the Employment 
Service. Each course of training has to be planned in consultation with the 
Employment Service and must be calculated to lead to permanent employment 
which would otherwise be unobtainable^ Exemptions from the minimum age 
rule are granted to handicapped persons, unmarried mothers, refugees and 
others. 

The unemployment criterion does not apply e.g. to training for occupations 
where there is a shortage of skilled labor. During the fiscal year 1971 — 72 
almost 3,000 persons received training of this kind. 

A great deal of labor market training takes the form of specially arranged 
courses. These are planned jointly by the National Labor Market Board, the 
National Board of Education and employers' and employees* representative 
associations^ The National Labor Market Board determines the suope and 



location of training, the recruitment of participants and the disbursement of 
their training grants, while the National Board of Education is responsible for 
admini^ration and teaching. 

During the fiscal year 1971—72, 101.560 persons embarked on labor market 
training courses. Of these, 51% attended the specially arranged courses held 
by the National Board of Education. These courses are divided into (1) re- 
training courses providing basic training for a new trade. (2) continuation 
courses providing the participants with training in their own sectors, and (3) 
beginners* courses for young persons. Refresher courses in certain occupations 
are arranged for those who were previously employed and now wish to resume 
active employment. The courses run by the National Board of Education 
can last for anything between a few weeks and two years. 

Of those whose training began during the fiscal year 1971 — 72, 23% under- 
went training within the regular educational system while 13% were trained 
within individual companies. Others received alternative forms of training 
sponsored by public institutions, educational associations, correspondence insti- 
tutes, etc. 

Examining which occupations were chosen by men and by women who began 
their labor market training during the fiscal year 1971 — 72, we note that about 
10^ of the women received training in the health service field, about 18% 
in office work, slightly over 16% in municipal ' home help*' services, and 10% 
in manufacturing industry. Of the men, 13% received training in technical or 
scientific work, 43% in manufacturing industry and 5% in office work. 

These training programs were first undertaken on a large scale as a result 
of the recession which hit Sweden ia 1957 — 59. During the current fiscal year, 
1972—73, about 120,000 perscns are involved in the labor market training 
program. 

In the autumn of 1969, a number of "'general** subjects were introduced into 
the curriculum of the industrial and handicraft courses on an experimental 
basis. The experiment involved mathematics, physics, chemistry, Swedish, Eng- 
lish and social studies. The idea was to provide a supplementary general educa- 
tion to participants in labor market training, whose educational background 
is usually only equivalent to the old six- or seven-year Swedish primary school. 

These experiments have yielded such satisfactory results that the National 
Board of Education and the National Labor Market Board (AMS) have jointly 
decided that courses in general subjects will henceforth be regular part of the 
labor market courses provided at all AMS training centers. For this reason, 
the training period at these centers will be made eight weeks longer. 

Since 1 December 1970, the Nordkalott Center located near the Arctic Circle 
in Overtomea, Sweden, has been conducting an international experiment by 
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offering labor maricet training to people from Finland, Norway and Sweden. 
During the fiscal year 1971—72, 150 persons took part in this program. The 
costs are shared by all three countries, as provided by a special agreement. 

Popular Educatioii and the Rise of the Educatloiial Associatkms 

The educational associations have their most important roots in the socially- 
conscious popular mover^nts which emerged in Sweden during the late 19th 
and early 20th century. AmoAg these were the labor, temperance, consumer 
co-operative and non-conformist church movements. In its early days, popular 
education work was modest in scope and often assumed improvised forms. 
It was partially inspired by the liberal, phtlanthropical education movement 
that played such a predominant role in Swedish life during the mid- and late- 
19th century. But popular education differed from the earlier liberal education 
movement in its ties to the popular movements (most importantly the temper- 
ance and labor organizations) and in its autonomous character. Popular educa- 
tion had two main moti "es: to create favorable conditions that would enable 
the popular movements to achieve results consistent with their aims and aspira- 
tions, and to help raise the educational level of those large sectors of the 
population suffering from the greatest educational handicaps. 

During the first two decades of the 20th century, popular education became 
one of the major concerns of the popular movements and other large interest 
organizations. This period saw Swedish popular education assume the charac- 
teristic organizational profile it still retains today. The temperance movement 
was the first to develop special affiliated organizations to operate its study and 
course program. It was also within this movement that the most important 
form of Swedish adult education, the study circle, developed. 

In 1912, the first independent educational association was formed: the 
Workers' Educational Association (ABF). ABF was established on the initiative 
of the labor unions, the Social Democratic Party and the consumer co*operative 
movement* thereby expressing in organized form the cultural and educational 
aspirations of these popular movements. To some extent, ABF has served as a 
model for the administrative structure of the other educational associations. 

As of September 1972 there are ten such educational associations: 

Workers* Educational Association (Arbetarnas bildningsforbund or ABF) 
Folk University (Folkuniversitetet or FU) 

Free Churches' Education Board (FrikyrkHga studiefdrbundet or FS) 
YWCA-YMCA Educational Association (KFUK-KFUM.s studiefdrbund) 
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Educational Association of the Temperance Movement {Nykterhetsrdrelsens 
bildningsverksamhet or NBV) 

Study Promotion Association (Studiefriimiandet or Sfr) 

Citizens* Educational Association (Studiefdrbundet Medborgarskolan or Mbsk) 

Adult Schools Association (Studiefdrbundet Vuxenskolan or SV) 

Educational Association of the Swedish Church (Sveriges kyrkliga studie far- 
bund or SKS) 

Salaried Employees* Educational Association {Tjdnstemdnnens bildningsverk- 
samhet or TBV) 

As we have mentioned, the educational associations are affiliated to various 
national organizations and popular movements. ABF, for instance, is associated 
with the labor unions, the Social Democratic Party, the co-operative movement 
and certain organizations for handicapped persons. The Citizens* Educational 
A^ociation is affiliated to the Conservative Party and its related organizations. 
The Adult Schools Association is likewise connected with the Center Party and 
the Liberal Party and their respective youth and women's organ izations« The 
Study Promotion Association is associated with a number of organizations for 
the promotion of o«itdoor activities, hunting, riding, agriculture, animal protec- 
tion, etc. Two of the educational associations are affiliated to religious orga- 
nizations: the Educational Association of the Swedish Church with the Lutheran 
State Church of Sweden and the Free Churches* Education Board with the 
majority of the non-conformist Protestant churches and societies active in 
Sweden. The Salaried Employees* Educational Association is affiliated to the 
Swedish Central Organization of Salaried Employees. One educational asso- 
ciation, the Folk University* is not affiliated to any popular movement at all, 
but instead has certain links with the universities and professional colleges. 

The 24 county educational associations can also be classified as adult educa- 
tion organizations. A county educational association usually works within one 
county and functions mainly as a co-ordinating agency for the regional units 
of the various educational associations, as well as for the folk high schools, 
libraries and other cultural institutions located within the county. County educa- 
tional associations arrange courses and lectures, frequently in collaboration with 
other educational organizations; they sponsor exhibitions, concerts, theatrical 
performances and other cultural activities with the co-operation of clubs and 
organizations located in the county. 

Lectures and study circles have always been predominant among the nu- 



merous activities pursued by the educational associations. Public lectures played 
a very important part in the early development of these associations. Over the 
years, lectures have largely succeeded in retaining their importance in Swedish 
popular education. Modem mass media have thus not made public lectures 
obsolete. Today these lectures have assumed a different role, serving mainly as 
a supplement to the work of study circles and courses. In recent years, the 
vanous adult education organizations have sponsored 25 — 30,000 hours of 
public lectures annually. Of these, the independant educational associations 
arrange about 60% and the county associations the rest. The two most frequent 
subject areas for these public lectures are social studies (including political 
science, international affairs, labor market issues and economics) and aesthetics 
(including literature, art, theatre and music). 

Study circles arc the most important activity pursued by the educational 
associations and virtually dominate their programs. As previously mentioned, 
study circles developed and grew up within the popular movements. If we 
include study circles in Swedish for immigrants, the total number of study 
circles in Sweden is slightly over 200,000 a year. These circles have more than 
2 million participants (in a country of only 8 million people) and put in more 
than 5.5 million study hours annually. 

Study circles are based on the principle of small group activity. The average 
number of persons in a circ'e is ten. According to the rules for obtaining 
Government subsidies, a study circle should have between five and twenty 
members. By official definition, a study circle is "an informal group which 
meets for the common pursuit of well-planned studies of a subject or a 
problem area which has previously been decided upon". In other words, it is 
a group of people who help each other in their studies in order to achieve 
a common goal. The leader of the study circle should nerve mainly as a 
moderator of the discuss ^i. not as a teacher, and should above all act as a 
friend among friends. The working methods used in a study circle are demo- 
cratic. Its members should be able to discuss and decide upon the aims of the 
group. They should be able to decide the direction their studies will take, their 
working methods, the pace of their studies, and everything else related to the 
work of the circle. 

As mentioned above, study circles have expanded very rapidly. Most of this 
expansion has been for study circles; in Swedish, English, mathematics and 
social studies at compulsory school level (through grade 9\ which have recently 
been given higher priority than other types of circles. During 1970 — 71, a total 
of 400,000 people attended 45,000 such high-priority study circles. The distri- 
bution of study circles among the various educational associations can be seen 
1 table !. 

i ) 



Table I 

Study Circles, 1970 — 77 (including Swedish for immigrants) 





No. of Circles 


Participants 


Study Hours 


ABF 


68,291 


658,515 


1,786,832 


BSF' 


1,375 


13,300 


35,695 


FU 


15,370 


160,247 


473,584 


FS 


11,239 


149,995 


252,64h 


NBV 


9.347 


84,896 


260,763 


KFUK-KFUM 


1,522 


18,914 


38,764 


Mbsk 


24,861 


257,262 


679,470 


Sfr 


10,459 


84,443 


309,131 


sv 


30,199 


265,911 


792,285 


SK3 


10,964 


144,286 


289,881 


TBV 


21,877 


224,501 


655,596 




205,504 


2,062,270 


5,574,647 



' BSF - Blue Ribbon Muvement Educational Association (Bldbandarorelsens studie- 
forbundX which merged with NBV effective 1 July 1972. 



The range of subjects studied is very broad, and the choice of subjects also 
varies greatly from one association to another. For example, ABF provides 
about half of all study circles in the two general fields of social science-law 
and economics-business. The two church-affiliated associations (FS and SKS) 
together offer about 2/3 of all available study circles in the subject area 
religion-philosophy-psychology. 

The number of study circles in each subject area for all associations com- 
bineu and for each of the five largest associations can be seen in table 2. 

The educational associations do more than organize lectures and study circles. 
Thsy have always sponsored exhibitions, concerts, plays and other cultural 
activities, and in recent yeare these activities have received wider scope. The 
associations also arrange residential courses, usually located at folk high schools 
and conference centers, and they arrange group activities for children and 
teenagers. 

The work of the educational associations is financed by central Government 
and local authority grants, by dues from organizations affiliated to the asso- 
ciation, and by the fees that participants pay to attend study circles, lectures 
and other activities. 
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Table 2 

Study Circles by Subject Area, 1970 — 77 



Subject Area Total ABF FU Mbsk SV TBV 

Religion, 
philosophy, 

psychology 9,085 1,1 98 75 1 50 316 314 

Languages 67,827 22,844 11,131 8,243 5,625 12 1 17 

Literature, 
art, theatre, 

film 35,042 10,689 2,605 5,836 6,568 2,268 

Music 25,683 6,979 342 1 ,440 1 ,641 953 
History, 

geography 4,178 1,346 93 384 1,442 49 

Social science, law 22,783 12,906 305 1,637 3,830 1,681 

Technology, 
industry, 

communications 5, 1 26 1 ,295 86 872 893 817 
Economics, 

business 2 1 ,77 1 8,1 48 276 2,568 6,427 2,202 
Science, medicine, 

sports 14,009 2,886 457 3,731 3,457 1,476 



Government grants cover 75% of the combined costs of salaries for study 
circle leaders and materials for their courses, up to a maximum of SKr 30 per 
teacher hour There is a special supplementary grant of SKr 10 per study hour 
to stimulate formation of high-priority study circles, whose purpose is to help 
narrow the existing educational gaps among the population* This grant is 
intended to cover 100% of the costs of salaries and materials, up to a maximum 
of SKr 40 per class hour. Instruction in these high-priority study circles should 
be on a level corresponding to the nine^year Swedish compulsory schooL The 
subjects to be taught are mathematics, Swedish, English and social studies. 
The higher Government grant is also intended for various study circles where 
handicapped people can learn sign-language for the deaf. Braille reading and 
typing and so on. An additional special g^ant of SKr 5 per study hour is 

1 SKr (Swedish krona) = $0.21 or £0*09 
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available for administration and direct-contact recruitment activities in con- 
nection with high-priority study circles. 

Municipal authorities provide grants to the local branches of the educational 
associations, and county councils provide grants to their district branches. The 
national associations which represent all municipal authorities and all county 
councils, respectively, have worked out central recommendation^ as to the size 
and form of these grants, but there are none the less considerable variations, 
par. ularly when it comes to municipal grants. 

University circles constitute a special form of study. Such a circle must meet 
for a total of at least 48 study hours, divided over a minimum of 16 meetings. 
University circles are subject to the same rules regarding numbers of partici- 
pants as regular study circles. To lead a university circle, a person must be 
formally qualified to teach his subject at a university. Government grants pay 
75% of the costs of leader's fees and study materials, with a ceiling of SKr 75 
per class hour. Of this amount, no more than SKr 60 may be used for leader's 
fees. An additional grant is available which covers 75% of the group leader's 
travel expenses and per diem subsistence allowance. 

Central Government subsidies to the work of the educational associations 
during the fiscal year 1972 — 73 amount to roughly SKr 175 million. This figure 
h Andes SKr 165 million for study circles and SKr 9.4 million for administra- 
:ive expenses and for the educational research and development programs of 
the associations. The central Government also contributes SKr 2A9 million to 
public lecture programs. 

The annual grants by county councils and by municipal authorities to the 
educational associations amount to slightly over SKr 100 million. 

Folk High Schools 

All except a few of the folk high schools are residential. This has far-reaching 
effects on their activities. The fact that a folk high school is classified as 
residential does not necessarily imply that all its students live in the college 
student hostel. Some of them may be boarded out in the surrounding com- 
munity. 

Government grants are paid to 107 folk high schools and to nine branch 
campuses* These folk high schools can be divided into two main categories: 
those owned by county councils and those owned by popular movements* The 
folk high schools owned by various popular movements do not constitute a 
homogeneous group. The popular movement which opi'^^ates the school is 
always heavily represented on its board of trustees. But it is customary to offer 
one seat on the board to a representative of the county council and another seat 
to a representative of the municipality in which the folk high school is located. 
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The aim of the folk high schools is to provide a good general background in 
the liberal arts, frequently with specialization in a particular field of interest. 
In recent years, an increasing proportion of those attending folk high schools 
have done so in order to improve their general education before undertaking 
some form of further education. Some folk high schools offer specialized 
programs which in certain cases constitute direct vocational training. Among 
these are specialized courses in aesthetics (music, theatre, art), mass media and 
problems of developing countries. There are also specialized courses for youth 
leaders, study circle leaders and administrators of clubs and organizations. 
A number of folk high schools also offer programs which prepare students 
directly for admission to schools of social work and public administration. 

Three distinct types of courses are offered at folk high schools: winter 
courses, summer courses and specialized short courses. The winter courses, 
whk:h have by far the largest number of students, run for 22 — 34 weeks, com- 
mencing in the autumn. Summer courses run at least thirteen weeks. Specialized 
short courses must each last a minimum of one week. After attending one winter 
course, students may return to the same school for a second, more advanced 
winter course and often to a third<year course as well. During the academic 
year 1970 — 71, 100 folk high schools offered first, second and third-year winter 
courses. 

The folk high schools do not have a nationally uniform curriculum. Every 
school is free to design its own program within the rather broad limits set forth 
in the Swedish Folk High School Code. The only compulsory subject for all 
winter course students is music. Otherwise, the Code prescribes only the com- 
pulsory subjects for the first*year winter course. These are Swedish, literature, 
history, social studies, psychology, chemistry and biology. In recent years there 
have been experiments in abolishing prescribed curricula for the first, second 
and third years and grouping students instead according to their level of 
previous knowledge or the part of each subject area they wish to study during 
the year In 1970, about 14,300 students attended the long winter courses, 
while the short specialized courses had about 17,000 participants. 

Instruction at the folk high schools is free of charge, but students must pay 
for room and board, the cost of which varies from SKr 250 to ^00 per month. 
Each student can also expect to spend about SKr 300 per winder course on 
books and writing materials. Local authorities, clubs and organizations fre- 
quently provide scholarships to folk high school students. 

A recent Government decree on entrance requirements for higher education 
has helped clarify the status of folk high schools. Under certain conditions, folk 
high school courses are regarded as equivalent to grades 7 — 9 in the compulsory 
school or grades 10 — 11 in the secondary school In other cases, folk high 
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school students may be eligible to continue directly to a university or profes- 
sional college. (See page 38 for more on this topic.) 

Since the spring term of 1970, the Teachtr-training College of Linkoping has 
offered a special two-term program for the training of folk high school teachers. 
Those admitted X j the program include both university graduates and others 
^rho — for reasons such as previous teaching experience in the adult education 
field — are considered capable of completing the course satisfactorily. 

National Adult Schools 

At the two national schools for adults in Norrkoping and Hamosand, whose 
students come from all parts of the country, instruction follows the standard 
nationwide curriculum for grades 7 — 9 of the compulsory school and the curri- 
culum of the new secondary school (except for a few vocational fields of 
specialization). These schools combine correspondence courses with periods of 
classroom instruction in the so-called ''alternating course" system. Since the 
spring term of 1968, the Norrkoping school has also offered pure corres- 
pondence courses which, like the alternating courses, are entirely free of charge. 
The number of students in the alternating courses at both schools during the 
academic year 1972 — 73 is estimated at 2,500, while those taking corres- 
pondence courses at the Norrkoping school also number about 2,500. Govern- 
ment grants cover the entire cost of teachers' salaries and the salaries of other 
staff. Government grants also pay the costs of certain equipment and teaching 
materials. The National Swedish Board of Education is currently undertaking 
a review of the structure of these national schools for adults. 

Municipal Adult Schools 

The municipal adult schools offer instruction in accordance with the uniform 
national curricula for the upper level of the compulsory school (grades 7 — 9) 
as well as for the comprehensive secondary school (grades 10 — 12) and special 
vocational and technical courses. These programs are mainly offered on a part- 
time basis. The student can choose either to study a few subjects or all the 
subjects needed to fulfill graduation requirements at the desired level. Courses 
are given or an accelerated or "intensive'' basis, which means that each student 
concentrates on one, two or three subjects at a time. 

If the adult school in a given municipality has reached sufficient size, it may 
become eligible for its own administrative apparatus, separate from the regular 
schools. Such an adult school administration should include a permanently 
employed headmaster and in certain cases one or more permanently employed 
directors of studies. When the adult school is housed in the same buildings asi 
regular local schools, there is always a separate director of studies for the adult 
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school. As of June 1972, 34 of the adult schools were large enough to have 
their own separate administrations. 

To qualify for admission to a municipal adult school, an applicant must be 
at least 17 years old at the beginning of the term. Applicants to adult courses 
equivalent to grades 7 — 9 must be at least 15 years old at the start of the term. 

The 1967 school reform, which increased the central Government's subsidies 
to the municipalities, brought about a rapid expansion of municipal adult 
schools. During the academic year 1967 — 68, about 30 municipalities offered 
secondary-level evening courses to adults, while in June 1972, 335 of the 464 
municipalities in Sweden had adult schools. About 275 of these offered courses 
on both the compulsory-school and secondary levels, while about 20 offered 
only compulsory-school courses and about 40 only secondary-school courses 
(special vocationally-oriented programs). It should be noted that those munic- 
ipalities which have not started adult schools are generally those which lack 
their own upper compulsory schools (grades 7 — ^9). This level is the lowest at 
which instruction is offered within municipal adult schools. 

During the academic year 197! — 72, approximately 38,000 students took 
pert in adult school courses at the upper-compulsory level, and about 120,000 
in courses at the secondary level. 

Since the spring term of 1971, the Teacher-training College of Stockholm 
has offered a teacher-training program especially suited for instructors in 
secondary-level courses at the national and municipal adult schools* The pro- 
gram runs for two terms and about 25 candidates are accepted each term. All 
or part of the practice teaching term for these teacher candidates takes place 
in the secondary division of one of the municipal adult schools. 

Radio and Television Courses 

In the spring of 1967, a Government committee on the use of radio and tele- 
vision in education (the TRU Committee) was appointed* One of its main tasks 
was to carry out experimental projects in adult educational broadcasting* 

The first radio and television courses produced by TRU were shown during 
the autumn term of 1968. One was a course in English and the other in busmess 
administration^ both on a secondary-school level. Subsequent courses have 
covered such fields as mathematics, social welfare, psychology, Swedish, social 
studies* problems of developing countries, labor market policy and family 
problems. During the spring term of 1972, TRU programs on radio and 
television totalled about sixteen hours per week* 

The purpose of the TRU programs is to enable adults to engage in inde- 
pendent study at home using textbooks published in connection with the pro- 
grams. TRU collaborates with other adult education organizations. For example, 
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the municipal adult schools offer classroom instruction directly linked to the 
TRU courses, and the educational associations offer study circles on a similar 
basis. There is also collaboration with correspondence schools. 

The TRU Committee has published a report summarizing its adult education 
projects from autumn 1968 through the autumn term of 1971. Among other 
things, the report points out that studies undertaken to determine the number 
of persons participating in all or part of the TRU courses consistently indicate 
that television, as expected, is the medium that reaches the largest numbers of 
people. In the autumn of 1970, for instance, an average of about 620,000 
Swedes watched the television programs that were included in the course ''We 
Call Them Developing Countries'*. About 225,000 people watched the course 
called "Mathematics Revisited**, while the corresponding figure for the course 
on "Labor Market Policy" was about 70,000. The textbooks for the latter two 
courses sold 7,600 and 6,800 copies respectively during the same period. During 
1970 and 1971, the number of study circles held in connection with *'We Call 
Them Developing Countries** was 49. There were 68 study circles in con- 
nection with "Labor Market Policy*' and 840 in ''Mathematics Revisited". 
During the autumn of 1971, an average of 550^000 persons watched the tele- 
vision programs in the earth-science course "Tellus**. Preliminary figures indi- 
cate that the first of the four workbooks in the series sold about 40,000 copies. 

In addition to the work of TRU, the Swedish Broadcasting Corporation 
{Sveriges Radio) has produced adult education courses for many years in 
subjects such as languages. In recent years, they have also broadcast courses in 
Swedish for immigrants. 

Study Programs Run by Central Trade Union Confederations and Their 
National Member Unions 

The Swedish trade unions sponsor educational activities for their members 
through local study circles or equivalent methods, as well as through residential 
courses arranged on a national and regional basis. Local studies are run by the 
trade unions in close collaboration with the local and regional branches of ABF 
and TBV, the two educational associations with ties to the trade union move- 
ment. 

The Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions (LO) 

LO is the largest trade union organization in Sweden with a total membership 
of approx. 1.7 million. Twenty-five national trade unions are affiliated to LO. 
In Sweden, unlike the majority of other countries, salaried employees have 
their own unions. 

The study programs run by LO and its national unions (representing mostly 
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blue-collar workers) are mainly intended to provide union members with general 
education, but they are also designed to fulfill the great demand for well- 
trained union officials on various levels. LO and its member unions have agreed 
on a division of labor by which the national unions are responsible for running 
the short, basic study programs while LO concentrates mainly on the longer 
study programs in industrial relations, as well as specialized courses. 

The oldest and most advanced of the general courses arranged by LO is the 
so-called three-month course, nowadays also referreu to as the main union 
course. The most important subject m this course is economics; the course also 
mcludes union matters, social studies, social welfare, social psychology, Swedish 
and mathematics. The other type of long course, the so-called six*week course, 
allows more time for general union matters, but here too, economics is the 
main subject. Other subjects included are social welfare, Swedish and mathe- 
matics. The general courses for union officials last two weeks and deal pri- 
marily with the practical work of running a local union, while also providing 
an introduction to economics and other subjects. 

The various specialized courses offered by LO are mainly intended to provide 
basic introduc'lions to particular subject areas, for example industrial safety, 
joint works crancils at the company level, internal union communications and 
publicity ^'ork. The courses last two weeks and are intended for industrial safety 
supervisors, employee representatives on works councils* and so forth. LO also 
offers a number of two-week courses intended especially for immigrants. 

The bulk of the study courses offered at the national level are arranged by 
LO-affiliated unions. Their size naturally varies depending on the size of the 
particular union. The unions offer both general and specialized programs (for 
example, in industrial safety or negotiating techniques). 

The study program offered by LO is operated by an administrative board 
consisting of representatives from LO and its member unions. In 1971, the LO 
schoob and the national unions offered a total of 352 courses to 10,346 parti- 
cipants. These courses ranged from one week to three months in length. They 
included the following eleven categories of courses: basic union matters, inter- 
mediate union matters, six-week union course, union officials* course, main 
union course, industrial safety, production engineering, works councils, English 
terminology in the social sciences, course for treasurers and auditors, and 
ad\anced union matters* There are no available statistics on the number of 
shorter courses and conferences arranged by LO and its member unions during 
1971, but the total number of participants was somewhere around 30,000. In 
addition, LO collaborated with ABF and the Swedish Correspondence School 
during 1971 — 72 in a large-scale adult education project in which about 75,000 
persons learned about industrial relations in study circle form. 
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The LO National Congr^ in 1971 dealt with a dozen or so members* 
motions on trade union stucy propams. The Congress approved a proposal 
by the LO General Council to appoint a special group to investigate ways in 
which LO and its affiliated unions should plan and administer their study 
programs. 

The Swedish Central Organization of Salaried Employees (TCO) 

TCO, with a total of some 800,000 members, is the largest association of 

salaried employees in Sweden. Twenty-three national unions are affiliated to 

TCO. 

The aim of the study programs sponsored on the national level by TCO is to 
supplement the educational projects of the various TCO-affiliatcd unions of 
white-collar workers. TCO has therefore concentrated on those educational 
needs which al! its member unions have in common. 

The longest TCO study program is the so-called one-month course. Half of 
this course is devoted to union issues, and the other half to subjects such as 
economics, social welfare and labor market policy. TCO also arranges a 
number of special courses each yean providing advanced training in various 
fields. 

The study programs run by TCO-affiliated unions on a national level include 
courses of both a general and specialized nature. The size of these study pro- 
grams varies considerably between large and small unions. In general, however, 
most TCO unions offer one course intended for members without union training 
and who are not union officials. Other courses are determined by topical issues 
within each union. Generally speaking, there is a growing need for training 
opportunities for permanently employed TCO union officials. 

The TCO study program on union matters can be subdivided as follows: 

1. Basic union courses, mainly intended for new and/or young members. 

2. Advanced course on union matters, intended for those who have completed 
the basic courses and for those who have become union representatives. 

3. More specialized advanced courses on union matters, intended for those 
union representatives who have attained or can be expected to attain positions 
of greater responsibility. 

Study programs on union mattei^ sponsored by TCO unions are usually planned 
by an educational organizer, who in most cases also has other union functions. 
In 1970^—71, TCO and its national unions sponsored 48 courses of one week 
or more in length (51 course weeks altogether) v/ith a total of 1,382 parti- 
cipants* TCO its member unions also carry on an extensive program of 
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short courses and conferences. In 1968 they offered 199 of these, with 466 
course days in all and a totaf of 5,940 participants. 

There are three smaller trade union confederations: the Swedish Confedera- 
tion of Professional Associations, the National Federation of Government Offi- 
cers and the syndicalist Central Organization of Swedish Workers. 

These organizations offer only short courses. The structure of their study 
programs does not diverge to any great extent from that of LO or TCO, as 
described above. 

Given the data in Appendix 2 and excluding radio and television courses, we 
can reasonably assume that the total number of people taking part in the adult 
education programs described in this chapter is about 2.33 million per year. 
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Recent Legislation 



The 1972 Government Budget Bill 

The 1972 Government budget bill attaches high priority to adult education, 
particularly those programs mainly intended for people with limited schooling. 

Government appropriations for study circles and for the administrative and 
educational research expenses of the educational associations are raised from 
SKr 138.9 million to SKr 174.4 million. Appropriations for municipal adult 
schools are SKr 165 million in the new budget. Government grants to trade 
union study programs on a national level have been set at SKr 7.5 million. 
The folk high schools will also receive increased funds: five new positions arc 
being created for remedial teachers in the folk high schools, and the Govern- 
ment appropriation for these schools is being raised from SKr 111 million to 
SKr 126 million. The appropriation for the national adult schools in Norr- 
koping and Harnosand will total about SKr 7 million for the fiscal year 
1972 — 73. Adult education activities via radio and television have reached 
considerable dimensions. During the fiscal year 1972 — 73, about SKr 18 million 
will be spent for this type of broadcast work. 

During the fiscal year 1971 — 72, total central Government spending for aduJi 
education in Sweden amounted to SKr 437.2 million. Spending for this purpose 
' during the fiscal year 1972 — 73 is estimated at SKr 523.1 million. The figures 

cited here are those appearing in Title VIII (Ministry of Education) of the 
central Government's annual budget. But the category of adult education that 
i has perhaps been of greatest importance thus far, namely labor market training* 

appears in another title of the Government budget, that belonging to the 
I Ministry of Labor and Housing. Labor market training will cost the Swedish 

I taxpayers SKr 779.5 million during the fiscal year 1972 — 73. If we add this to 

I the SKr 523.1 million listed under the Ministry of Education, we reach a total 

I figure of about SKr 1,303 million for adult education during the fiscal year 
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1972 — 73. This sum comprises more than 10% of total expenditures for educa- 
tional purposes in the Swedish Government budget. 

We should also mention that the sums listed under the Ministry of Education 
estimates do not include funds provided for financial aid to students in the 
form of grants and loans. 

Goveramcnt Bill on Certain Measures In tht Field of Adult Education 
(1967:85) 

The main purpose of this bill was to expand the opportunities for each indivi- 
dual to take part in education. The bill has come to represent the starting point 
of the recent drive to improve adult education in Sweden. Briefly, this initial 
adult education program included the following provisions: 

a) Part-time studies for adults, based on the curriculum of the upper level of 
the compulsory school (grades 7 — 9) and the curriculum of the secondary 
school (grades 10 — 12) were initiated. These classes would be free of charge 
and would be administered by the municipalities with grants from the central 
Government. The buildings, equipment and teachers used by the regular school 
system were thus made available to adults as well. 

b) Greater use would be made of radio and television in educating both adults 
and children. This work would be directed by a special Committee on Tele- 
vision and Radio in Education. The Committee was given the task of in- 
vestigating the potential for educational broadcasting while at the same time 
starting its own production of educational programs. 

c) Appropriations for the educational associations were increased, partly by 
raising the Government grant for each study circle from SKr 15 per hour to 
SKr 20. As earlier, this grant was not to exceed 75% of actual outlays for 
study circle leaders and course materials. 

d) Certain improvements were introduced in nationally-recruited adult educa- 
tion (i.e. the national adult schools at Norrkoping and Hamosand). For ex* 
ample, students who carry on their studies entirely by correspondence were 
given the opportunity to study at the school in Norrkoping, beginning in the 
spring of 1968. 

e) Lastly, steps were taken to draw a clearer line between study circle pro^ 
grams and municipal adult schools. 
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Government Bill on Increased Grants for Adult Education <1970:35) 

This bill contained proposals for increasing Government subsidies to the educa- 
tional associations and for providing subsidies to trade union study programs 
on the national level. The bill also proposed certain improvements in the system 
of subsidies to the municipal adult schools. 

The bill was very important because it was the first time the Government 
directed all the resources at its disposal toward education of people with limited 
schooling. In otjier words, adult education was the field where, for the first 
time, the Government actively set out to help those groups in Swedish society 
who were most in need of education. In this way, adult education has become 
significant in the wider context of public discussion on the issue of whether 
educational activities are capable of bringing about greater social equality. 

In its deliberations on the bill« Parliament approved the report of the Standing 
Committee of Supply, which signified that Parliament endorsed the statement 
made by Sven Moberg, the Minister responsible for adult education, in pre- 
senting the bill. 

The following is an excerpt from the text of the Minister's statement which 
is part of the bill itself: 

''Education is an important means of changing the society we live in. It is of 
decisive importance for the economic and social status of the individual, for his 
job satisfaction and his potential ability to exert an influence on his working 
environment. 

"Education also affects people's mutual relations and contributes to the 
creation of common vrliies, which are prerequisites for the realization of social 
equality. Education is vital to the improvement of the quality of democracy. 
It can enhance the individual's interest in social issues and his opportunities for 
partaking in the cultural life of the nation. 

''During the past few decades* the Government has invested considerable 
sums of money in the field of education and culture. A nine-year compulsory 
school system has been introduced for all children between 7 and 16. The 
secondary schools now have the capacity to admit 85—90% of all 16-year-olds 
and a high percentage of these youngsters then go on to some form of college 
or unive!^ity education. At the same time, the opportunities for adult education 
have gradually b^en increasing. One consequence of the educational explosion, 
however, has been the development of a considerable gap in educational levels 
between the younger and older generations. 

"Over half of those who are gainfully employed today have had the benefit 
of only six or seven years of formal schooling. The disparity in education 
between the younger and older generations makes it difficult for many older 
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people to hold their own on the labor market. There is also a risk that it may 
help bring about intergenerational conflicts. 

*To reduce the educational gap and counter the growing isolation between 
generations, public investments in the field of adult education must be increased. 
But many young people, too, have inadequate forma! schooling, because the 
nine-year compulsory school will not be in full operation in all municipali- 
ties until 1972 — 73. Furthermore, adult education is an important instrument 
in the policy of full employment pui^ucd by the Government, and a further 
link in our effort to build up an educational system without dead ends. In our 
changing society with its rapid accretion of knowledge, adult education offers 
a means for those who have completed their basic education to supplement it 
and update it. In the future, there will be even greater demands for a system 
of education that provides a continuous alternation between periods of educa- 
tion and work. 

"Today we have several different forms ol Government-subsidized adult 
education. The study circles attract roughly a million participants each year. 
In Norrkoping and Hamosand there are national schools for adults* which 
mainly offer correspondence courses. About 250 municipalities have their own 
adult schools. Another form of education is labor market training, in which 
experiments are being conducted this year in offering general subjects at an 
upper compulsory-school level. The folk high schools also provide important 
study opportunities for adults. The TRU Committee is conducting experimenu 
in the use of educational radio and television at different levels. During the 
spring term of 1970, total radio and television transmission time of TRU 
programs was about 18 hours per week. During the autumn term of 1970, one 
evening per week on the second television channel will be devoted entirely to 
TRU programs. 

*The Swedish Broadcasting Corporation also produces adult education pro- 
grams. During the coming academic year, both the Swedish Broadcasting 
Corporation and TRU will conduct special campaigns to create interest among 
immigrants for adult education programs on radio and television. 

"The opportunities for adults to pursue post-secondary studies have in- 
creased in recent years. I have previously referred to current experiments to 
allow more flexible entrance requirements for studies in certain subjects at the 
undergraduate philosophical faculties' of the universities. Further experiments 
are now in progress, involving admittance of adult students without the usual 
formal qualifications into vocationally-oriented courses offered by the univer- 



* The philosophical faculties are three in number, namely the liberal arts faculty, the 
social sciences faculty and the mathematical and natural sciences faculty. 
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sities. Other opportunities for study are offered by the univereity extension 
services. 

''I would also like to point to my comments in this year's Government budget 
bill to the effect that the courses financed under the appropriation for decen- 
tralized university-level education ought to be structured in such a way that 
adult students can take greater advantage of them. At the same time I reported 
on a proposal by the 1968 Educational Commission (U 68) for starting experi- 
ments on different techniques for making higher education mere widely avail- 
able. On 30 January 1970, the Office of the Chancellor of the Swedish Univer- 
sities was directed to draw up plans for these experiments and submit recom- 
mendations to the Government regarding their structure. 

"The types of schools presently open to adult students are the result of a 
gradual evolutionary process. Ihe folk high schools and the educational asso- 
ciations are the oldest forms of adult education in Sweden, while the municipal 
adult schools came about in their present form as a result of the Adult Educa- 
tion Act of 1967. One of the most important and difficult problems now re- 
maining is to build up a system of jnanc^^ aid especially suitable to the needs 
of adult students. The Ccmmittee on Financial Aid to Adult Students {SVUX) 
is currently examining these problems. 

"Today there is a noticeable tendency for the relatively young and well> 
educated to be the first to take advantage of adult education. In future reform 
work it is important that we take into consideration the danger that the educa- 
tional gap will grow even wider, because those who have the poorest schooling 
are never given a real chance to benefit from the ample opportunities available 
for adult education. It is therefore imperative to find ways of reaching those 
who are weakly motivated to participate in studies. The experimental project 
proposed by LO and ABF, which I previously summarized, may help solve this 
type of problems. After authorization by the King in Council on 23 January 
1970, I have appointed a panel of experts to head t! . project. The purpose of 
the project will be to investigate the reasons why people with brief formal 
schooling do not utilize existing adult education opportunities. The project will 
include study circles for people who have not previously attempted to fill the 
ga; - in their education by studies within the regular school system, the educa- 
tional associations or the like. Experiments will be conducted to determine the 
effects various types of economic subsidization have upon recruitment. The 
project will be designed in such a way as to assure adequate observation and 
evaluation of the effects of different measures* I propose that the necessary 
funds for this project be appropriated for the fiscal year 1970 — 71 from the 
reserve funds for Commissions, etc. under Title Vlil (Ministry of Education). 
I would like to mention that a similar project, on a smaller scale, was carried 
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out during the autumn term of 1969 by TRU, ABF and the Swedish Factory 
Workei^ Union in connection with the TRU course ''Mathematics Revisited". 
This project indicated that it is po^^iuie to convince people with poor schooling 
to participate in a^ ult education through well-developed promotional activity. * 

Steps Taken as a Result of the Bill 

The first step was to try to improve the position of the educational associations 
as compared with the municipal adult schools. 

For people with little formal education, the study circle technique, used by 
the educational associations, is more attractive than the rather school-like 
atmosphere of municipal adult classes. The structure of the educational asso- 
ciations makes it easy for them tc extend their activities into clubs and work- 
places. Subsidies to study circles were therefore greatly increased, and these 
subsidies were designed in a way that encouraged creation of more study circles 
for people with little formal schooling. The maximum subsidy to study circles 
was raised from SKr 20 to SKr 30 per study hour, of which a maximum of 
SKr 24 could be used to help pay the study circle leader*s salary. 

But to reach the most disadvantaged groups, special measures were regarded 
as necessary. A supplementary grant was therefore made available for study 
circles aimed at these disadvantaged groups. It amounted to SKr 10 per study 
circle hour and could be used both for group leader salaries and for subsidizing 
study materials. 

The purpose of the supplementary grant was to reduce the out-of-pocket 
costs per student and thereby make it easier for people to take part in study 
circles especially designed to help eliminate educational gaps. The supple- 
mentary grant is thus available for study circles that concentrate on some of the 
main subjects taught in the compulsory school and where the level of instruction 
is no higher than grade 9. These subjects are Swedish, English, mathematics 
ar iocial studies. The fact that priority is being given to the same subjects and 
the same level of instruction as in the compulsory school does not imply that 
the adult study circles must exactly follow the curriculum of these schools. 

The next step was to start giving Government subsidies to the study programs 
of the trade union confederations and their affiliated unions on the national 
level. The main reason for doing this was that the educational programs under- 
taken by these organizations are aimed large) at groups with limited schooling. 

To qualify for such a grant, a residential course must be at least one week 
long. If this requirement is fulfilled, the grant that is paid will cover costs of 
instruction, travel, and room and board. The grant for costs of instruction, 
which includes instructors* salaries and study materials, may not exceed SKr 100 
per $tu .ent per week, with a maximum of 35 students. In other words, the 
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highest possible grant for these purpose is SKr 3,500 per course week. The 
travel grants that are paid amount to one-half of actual costs. The Government 
pays room and board grants at a uniform rate of SKr 30 per student per day. 

To qualify for such grants, courses must include a '^reasonably large share'* 
of general subjects. These include social studies, economics, psychology, Swed- 
ish, mathematics and production engineering. Specialized courses in subjects 
such as works council issues, industrial safety, business administration and 
working environment issues are also eligible for grants. Subjects like wage 
policies, negotiating techniques, r^ntract questions and the structure of labor 
unions are eligible for grants provided the courses are of a fairly broad, general 
nature. On the other hand, if they are limited to the internal needs of the 
sponsoring organization or union, they are not regarded as general courses. 

The Adult Education Bill of 1970 raised Government subsidies for individual 
tutoring and for educational and vocational counselmg within the compulsory- 
school division of the municipal adult schools from 1 3% of total teaching hours 
to 25%. This action was intended to attract an even larger number of adult 
students to take courses at this levels thereby increasing the proportion of 
students with short or incomplete formal schooling within the municipal adult 
schools. The additional hours covered by the counseling grant should be used for 
supplementary instruction of students who have had only six or seven years 
of schooling and who are lacking in proper study techniques. This type of extra 
tutoring was considered a better way of dealing with their special study pro- 
blems than a simple increase in the total number of teaching hours at these 
schools. 

A special Government-appointed Committee on Methods Testing in Adult 
Education {FOVUX) was given the task of initiating an active recruitment 
campaign using direct personal contacts with prospective adult students. This 
work was aimed at people who had received only six or seven years of school* 
ing as children and who.>e working conditions made it difficult for them to carry 
on studies on a regular basis given the types of study currently available. (See 
more on this topic on page 45.) 

Government Biil on Adult Education (1971:37) 

This bill states that the municipal adult schools are formally open to everyone, 
but that experience has shown that large groups of people encounter serious 
obstacles to participation. Adult education still does not reach those who are in 
greatest need of it. Given this situation, it would appear desirable for the central 
Government to play a larger role in the continued expansion of the municipal 
adult schools. i\vailable resources must be directed to a greater extent toward 
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those who are educationally most disadvantaged. In brief, the Adult Education 
Bill of 1971 includes the following: 

a) Higher priority for courses at compulsory-school level (grades 7 — 9) and 
more active efforts to recruit students. In future, applicants will be admitted 
to courses at this level if they have less than nine years of schooling or have 
nine years of schooling but need to repeat one or more sub' s. At secondary 
school level, the number of course hours will be allowed to ...urease by 10%. 

b) Greater attention must be paid to the process of admitting students to adult 
education. Each municipality is therefore being asked to establish a special 
admissions board. A Government subsidy amounting to 2% of the existing 
subsidies for teachers* and administrators' salaries is being made available to 
the municipalities to cover costs of admissions processing and the like. 

c) Certain improvements are aimed at helping municipal adult schools in 
thinly populated areas. The bill lowers the minimum number of students re- 
quired to start a course from twelve to eight. The Government is also beginning 
to pay per diem and travel allowances to leaders of study circles and to teachers 
in municipal adult schools. The Govemm^^nt is taking steps to allow teachers 
in the regular school system and working in thinly populated areas, to count 
their teaching hours in the municipal adult schools as part of their regular 
teaching duties. 

d) The bill also deals with certain aspects of financial aid tc Uudents, From 
now on, part-time students will be eligible to receive study funds. 

Government Bill on Adult Education (1972:26) 

This bill will add about SKr 86 million to the current annual Government 
subsidies to adult education through the Ministry of Education. In recent years, 
reforms in adult education have chiefly aimed at making it easier for people 
with brief or inadequate schooling to raise their educational level. This year's 
Adult Education Bill may be regarded as a further step in the same direction. 
In brief, the bill contains the following: 

a) Two years ago a special supplementary grant of SKr 10 per class hour was 
introduced for study circles on the compulsory school level in Swedish, English, 
mathematics and social studies. These so-called high-priority study circles are 
a very important instrument for meeting the needs of people who once had 
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few educational opportunities in their youth. Given this fact, an additional grant 
of SKr 5 per class hour will now be made available to high-priority study 
circles to cover the costs of administration and recruitment campaigns on a 
direct-contact basis. 

b) To help lower the course fees for physically handicapped study circle parti- 
cipants who require special teaching materials, an extra grant of SKr 200,000 
will be made available for production of such teachmg materials. 

c) The bill summarizes the experiments in direct-contact recruitment work 
carried on by the Committee on Methods Testing in Adult Education. The 
experience of the Committee indicates that the project period should be ex- 
tended, so that sufficient data on the educational situation of persons with little 
schooling may be gathered to provide a basis for systematic action. The bill 
makes funds available for continuing the experimental project during 1972 — 13. 

d) A maximum of 40% of the standard supplement for educational counseling 
and related purposes within the municipal adult schools may be used in the 
future to pay the salaries of full-time or part-time educational and vocational 
guidance counselors. 

e) Additional improvements are being made in the municipal adult schools. 
In many towns with a high proportion of shift workers, it has beer* difficult to 
recruit a sufficient number of students who are off work at ^ne same time. 
One hundred courses each with a minimum of eight participants are therefore 
being arranged on an experimental basis in towns where shift work is yery 
common and ^hich either have their own secondary school or are not included 
in areas receiving other subsidies as part of the Government's regional labor 
market policy. 

f) Proposals regarding educational research and development are also discussed 
in the bill. Increased funds should be appropriated to pedagogical development 

i work in the adult educational field. According to the bill, a suitable level for 

i. these efforts during the academic year 1972 — 73 should be SKr 2 million. 

I g) Finally, the number of members of the Council on Teaching Methods 

} within the National Board of Education is being increased from 6 to 7, so that 

i the council can devote greater attention to matters of teaching methodology 

I in adult education. 



Financial Aid to AduH Students 

The adult education programs arranged by the central Government and the 
municipalities are free of charge. In some municipalities, students also receive 
free textbooks and other course materials. 

The Study Assistance System 

Students at municipal adult schools, national adult schools, folk high schools 
and certain other schools are eligible to receive Government study assistance to 
help cover normal living costs and other outlays during their period of study. 

This study assistance is paid to younger students (those under 20 at the start 
of their current school year or course) in the form of study allowances of 
SKr 110 per month, room and board supplements of SKr 125 per month, travel 
supplements of SKr 65 — 130 per month, an income-tested supplement of no 
more than SKr 75 per month, and in certain cases a means-tested supplement 
of SKr 90 per month. Older students (over 20} receive a higher study allowance: 
SKr 175 per month, but they are ineligible for any supplements. These allow- 
ances and supplements are not repayable. 

In addition to the above outright grants, younger students can also borrow 
a maximum of SKr 4,000 per academic year (4,500 if living away from home) 
and older students can borrow a maximum of SKr 6,5(X) per academic year, 
provided their period of study is at least 10 months long. Full-time students who 
are responsible for care or support of children under 16 yeai^ of age are eligible 
for larger study loans. Interest accrues throughout the duration of these loans. 
Amortization generally has to begin during the third year after the recipient 
completes his or her studies. 

In order to qualify for the study allowance and the various supplements 
(younger students) or for the increased study allowance without supplements 
(older students), a person enrolled at a municipal adult school must ttz a full- 
time student. In other words, he studies at the same rate as a pupil in regular 
school. Each subject studied is assigned a number of points according to a 
special system. A student who earns at least 85 points per term is eligible for a 
study allowance, this generally entails studying three subjects simultaneously. 

The Study Funds System 

Financial assistance to university-level sttidents is paid under an entirely 
separate program called the study funds system. Study furds comprise a non- 
repayable study grant of up to SKr 875 per term and repayable study funds at 
present amounting to SKr 4,095 per term. Repayment Is effected two years 
after the last receipt of study funds. Study funds are index*regulated. 
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Parliament has also approved a Government bill concerning financial aid to 
students, introduced in March 1972, under which starting in the fiscal year 
1973—74 and thereafter, all students over 20 years old will be included within 
the study funds system. Those most immediately affected by the change-over 
will be persons over 20 who study full-time at folk high schools and at muni- 
cipal adult schools. At present, these adults are included within the study assist- 
ance system, but in the future they will receive financial aid on the same basis 
as students at the universities and professional colleges, i.e. in the form of study 
funds. 

Allowances for Labor Market Training 

Special regulations apply to labor market training. A basic allowance is paid 
for living expenses; the maximum is SKr 625 per month for married or com- 
mon-law married students and SKr 575 per month for others. In addition, there 
are rent supplements, per diem allowances, children's allowances and special 
allowances. The per diem allowance in the case of training away from the 
person's home town amounts to SKr 350 a month for married pcreons and 
SKr 200 a month for unmarried. The child allowance is SKr 120 per month. 
A single person normally reives a total of about SKr 800 — 900 per month, 
while a family with two children receives about SKr 1,200—1,500 per month. 
A ceiling has been placed on training allowances so that the 5um of the basic 
allowance, the rent subsidy in one's own home town and all children's allow* 
ances may not exceed SKr 1, 10 a month. All these allowances are tax-free. 
Any income during the period of training, including spouse's income, will 
lower the training allowance according to certain rules. 

A special Committee on Financial Aid to Adult Students (SyuX) is presently 
investigating the question of establishing a system of financial aid especially 
suit'^ble to the needs of adults. (For more on this, see page 42). 
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Trade Union Research on Adult 
Education 



Report by LO: ^Fackforenlngsrorelsen och vuxenutbitdnlngen'' (The Trade 
Union Movement and Adutt Education), LOVUX I 

This report, prepared by LO's task force on adult education matters {LOVUXh 
was published in January 1969. 

The main reason why the trade union movement has involved itself in adult 
education matters to the extent of publishing this report is that many union 
members have only limited schooling, i.e. they have attended only the old six- 
year (later seven-year) Swedish primary school. 

Another major factor is the Government's large commitment to the field of 
education in recent decades. The Government has centered its efforts mainly 
on types of schools attended by children and teenagers, which has led to the 
creation of significant educational gaps between young people and adults. The 
following proposals of the LO task force are aimed at correcting these im- 
balances: 



a) Adult education in its present forms has mainly benefited the young and 
relatively well-educated. We should therefore start a campaign of active recruit- 
ment of the educationally disadvantaged, based on personal contacts at their 
place of employment. The report proposes among other things that union study 
organizers should collaborate with the educational associations and others in 
launching information campaigns on adult education at places of employment. 

Because of their working hours, many adult students will have great diffi- 
culty attending courses regularly. Shift workers are one example. One way of 
removing this obstacle might be to allow the person to carry on his studies 
during certain working hours, perhaps for two hours twice a week (see more on 
this on pages 36 and 46). 
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b) The report proposes establishment of adult education councils at municipal 
level, to serve as advisory agencies vis-a-vis the local school boards and other 
local organizers of adult education. Up to now, the local school boards have 
administered both the regular schools and the municipal adult schools. The 
proposed new councils would help co-ordinate the activities of various organi- 
zations working in the adult education field and plan their programs on a short- 
term and long-term basis. (For more on this, sec also page 34.) 

c) The report discusses the right of employees to be granted time off and 
leaves of absence in connection with adult education, with guaranteed job 
security and retention of fringe benefits. (For more on this, see page 36.) 

d) Since the majority of those going through labor market training have limited 
schooling, the report recommends that general subjects be included in their 
training courses. (For more on this, see page 7.) 

c) The report calls for introduction of Government subsidies to trade union 
study programs and improved Government subsidies to independent adult 
educational associations. 

f) The report recommends increased funds for teacher training, research and 
development in methods of teaching adults, and better distribution of the results 
so that the expertise available within various adult education organizations can 
be properly used. 

g) The report also proposes a number of additional measures, such as the intro- 
duction of incentive allowances for adults undertaking studies in their free time, 
and special study grants to the handicapped. The report also calls for whakver 
indirect subsidies to adult students may be necessary, for instance child care, 
free course materials and travel allowances. 

The LO report was discussed at numeroi^ conferences throughout Sweden. 
These conferences, in turn, helped bring about increased pressure on the Go- 
vernment and on Parliament. At local level, too, adult education matters began 
to receive much greater public attention than previously. 

Report by LO: ''Vuscenutblldning: FakU — erfarenheter — fdrslag'' (Adult 
Education: Facts — Experiences — Recommendations), LOVUX II 

This report, published in 1971 and popularly known as LOVUX II, was a 
follow-up of the report which the same task force had published in 1969. This 
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second LOVUX report contained a review of measures undertaken by the 
Government and by Parliament in response to the recommendations contained 
in the first report. It also examines the latest trends in the recruitment of 
students to adult education programs. 

The LO task force notes that some of the proposals contained in its 1969 
report have now been adopted in whole or part by Parliament. For example, 
the Adult Education Bill of 1970 includes provisions for introducing Govern- 
ment subsidies for trade union study programs and has brought about con- 
siderable improvements in the regulations governing state subsidies to study 
circle programs. But the LO task force makes stronger demands in a number 
of fields, such as local informational activities, the study circle programs, direct- 
contact recruiting campaigns and the issue of time-off for study purposes. 

The LOVUX II report notes that the so-called adult education councils on 
the municipal level have rapidly expanded their local informational activities. 
The report points out that these councils work well in certain municipalities and 
have performed an extremely valuable service for the adult education system. 
In other municipalities, however, these councils have led a rather languishing 
existence. 

In order to strengthen the councils the report suggesU a number of reforms. 
The councils should take an active part in formulating educational policy, and 
their main function must be to remove obstacles that prevent adults with little or 
inadequate schooling from taking advantage of the available study opportunities. 
Each council should therefore include representatives appointed from among 
the popularly elected members of the local school board. The chairman of the 
school board should preferably be a member of the adult education council. 
The LOVUX II report considers it self-evident that the adult educational asso- 
ciations and the trade union movement should be represented in each council, 
the trade union movement because a larger number of those people in Sweden 
who are educationally most disadvantaged can be found among the members 
of LO unions than within any other single organization. Others who should 
be considered as members of the adult education council are representatives of 
the local Employment Service and the public library. The headmaster and 
other representatives of the municipal adult school should participate in the 
work of the adult education council by preparing recommendations and sitting 
in as advisory council members when necessary. 

A permanent information center should be established in each municipality, 
and adults should be able to contact this center by telephone or by personal 
visit in order to obtain information on suitable adult education programs. 
'The information center should obviously not limit its activities to the municipal 
adult school alone. It should also be able to provide information and guidance 
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on all forms of adult education: the study circles run by the educational 
associations, the courses available at folk high schools, labor market training, 
the municipal and national adult schools and post-secondary educational oppor- 
tunities. 

'The information center must be guaranteed direct and continuous contact 
with the adult education council. Its managerial personnel should take part in 
the meetings of the council, and the council should be entrusted to work out 
recommendations for the activities of the information center and to supervise 
its work continuously. An information center of this type should be able to 
function as the administrative arm of the adult education council, charged with 
implementing its policies." 

As the Minister stated in the Adult Education Bill of 1971: ''Many 
municipalities have already established adult education councils, a trend 
which I noted with satisfaction in Government Bill 1970:35. But developments 
connected with the establishment of adult education councils have been uneven. 
I consider it very important for the municipalities to establish such councils. 
In order that greater uniformity may be achieved regarding the activities of the 
adult education councils, I intend to recommend to the King in Council in 
another connection that the National Board of Education call a conference of 
representatives of the Swedish Association of Local Authorities, all affected 
public agencies, and other organizations interested in this question. Such a 
conference may well result in a recommendation on the duties and activities 
of the councils. On the other hand, because of the differences in local con- 
ditions prevailing in various municipalities, I do not consider it proper to 
propose a law requiring all municipalities to establish adult education councils.'' 

The suggested conference on adult education councils was organized by the 
National Board of Education and took place on 8 March 1972. The conference 
was devoted to discussing the composition, working methods and financing of 
the local councils. The conference helped encourage those present to continue 
their attempts to improve collaboration between the various organizations that 
work within adult education. 

The tas*' force notes that Government subsidies to study circles were im- 
proved as a result of Parliamentary action in 1970, but it does not regard this 
action as a definitive solution. According to the LO group, the study circle 
subsidy has always had — and still has — the disadvantage of being fixed at 
certain maximum amounts which are not protected against inflation. The LO 
report recommends that the subsidy be designed in a way that it can be con- 
tinuously adjusted to changes in the cost of living, without Parliamentary 
approval being necessary^ 

The report also proposes that the so-called high-priority study circles (see 
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pages 10 and 26) be expanded to include additional subjects from the curri* 
culum of the compulsory school, as well as from the secondary school. 

The report stresses the need to continue and expand personal-contact recruit- 
ment campaigns. It points to a number of areas where more work is needed. 
One example is the following: "Additional research should be done to determine 
the extent to which individual psychological obstacles such as general insecurity, 
doubts about one's own ability to study and so on, which exist before a person 
begins participating in adult education, continue to be obstacles after a period 
of study has provided him with opportunities to test his actual ability." 

The report proposes that the current FOVUX project (see also pages 45 — 47) 
be given sufficient funding to be greatly expanded. It adds: *There are strong 
economic arguments for this. It is important in designing future financial aid 
measures for adult students that we allow different systems to be tested so 
that we know what effects they have on enrollments in adult education pro- 
grams." 

The LO task force points out that it is particularly important for employees 
to be guaranteed the right to time-off for studies, even studies of a non-voca- 
tional nature. To begin with, an attempt should be made to arrive at a labor- 
management agreement on time-off for studies. 

In addition to rules governing the right to time-off, the task force urges intro- 
duction of rules guaranteeing that those who have begun their studies or are 
about to do so are not subjected to changes in their working schedules that 
make it difficult for them to pursue their studies. 

Negotiations are currently underway between LO — ^TCO on the labor side 
and the Swedish Employers* Confederation, on the management side, to arrive 
at a solution to the time-off problem. 
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Government Research on Adult 
Education 



Commission on Vocational Education (YB) 

In its report entitled ''Yrkesteknisk hdgskoleutbildning'*, SOU 1970:8, the 
Commtsston on Vocational Education recommends the establishment of voca- 
tional-techntcal courses at university level. These courses should provide strictly 
practical vocational training and should give those who chose a vocational 
course in secondary school a genuine opportunity for further education. 

The report has been submitted to all interested public agencies and private 
organizations for their comments. In addition, the King in Council presented 
supplementary instructions to the 1968 Educational Commission (U 68) on 
8 July 1971, according to which U 68 is to study the need for university-level 
courses of the type proposed by the Commission on Vocational Education. The 
new instructions further state that practical experiments are to precede any 
final decisions on the structure of new courses. In making suggestions for such 
experiments, U 68 is to give greater priority to fields in which no comparable 
educational opportunities are currently available. Such proposed experiments 
are to concentrate primarily on creating courses aimed at industrial occupations, 
especially within the engineering industry. 

After receiving these new instructions, U 68 immediately began planning an 
experimental project. Six or seven locations will be used, and in each location 
there will be one or two different types of courses. At the moment, U 68 is 
working with courses aimed at the food processing industry, the paper and 
pulp industry, the forest industry, the engineering industry, the iron foundry 
industry and the garment industry* The project will begin operations during 
1973 at the earliest. 

The work of the Commission on Vocational Education has now been com- 
pleted. (As for U 68, see also pp. 40—41.) 
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Commission on Entrance Requirements for Higher Education <KU) 

This commission was appointed in October 1965 with instructions to examine 
the relative quahfications of secondary school graduates in various fields of 
specialization for entrance to higher studies. The Commission has published 
a number of reports, among them recommendations for certain temporary 
measures and for experimental projects. One of its most significant proposals 
was the one regarding admission of adults with working experience into the 
higher education system. As an experiment, people 25 years or older with at 
least five years of working experience or the equivalent have been made eligible 
to begin studies in certain fields at the philosophical faculties of the universities. 
During the period Fall Term 1969 — Spring Term 1971, about 4J00 students 
were enrolled in this program. 

In June 1970, the Commission presented its main report, entitled "Vdgar till 
hogre utbildning", SOU 1970:21, (Paths to Higher Education). Among other 
things it recommends that all secondary education at least two years in length 
should qualify a student for admission to higher education. This implies that 
all specialized courses in the new comprehensive secondary school may lead to 
higher studies, except that certain specific prerequisites are required for admis- 
sion to specific courses. A prerequisite for entrance to all university-level 
courses is a knowledge of English equivalent to two years in secondary school. 
The Commission also proposes that its previous experiment of allowing those 
over 25 with five years of .ork experience to enter certain university-level 
programs should be extended to allow entrance into all forms of higher educa- 
tion. 

During its spring session in 1972, Parliament approved a Government bill 
on qualifications of secondary school graduates for entrance to higher education 
(1972:84), based largely on the Commission's main report. This Act provides 
new ways for adults to qualify for admissions to university-level studies. Many 
adults have long practical and professional experience which has provided them 
with a good general background for the pursuit of specialized studies. For this 
reason, the Act does not regard it a> reasonable to demand that adult students 
repeat subjects designed only to provide a general framework of knowledge. 

Folk high school courses that provide the same knowledge of Swedish and 
English as the regular secondary school system will henceforth fulfill admissions 
requirements for higher education. The same is true of study programs run by 
trade unions and companies* A decision will be made in each individual case 
as to whether a given study program can be regarded as equivalent to se- 
condary school. Adult students with a reading knowledge of English can be 
granted a waiver from other language requirements. 

The Act expands the experimental project allowing broader recruitment to 
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higher education. Those who are 25 years old and have at least five years of 
working experience arc now entitled to complete an undergraduate degree in 
the subjects included in the experiment. Previously, they have only been allowed 
to complete about half the courses necessary to cam a degree. 

The Act also establishes an experimental orientation program for adult 
students about to enter university-lcvei studies. The program will b^ operated 
by the municipal adult schools. On the basis of experience gained in this experi- 
ment, it will be decided later whether participation in a course of this type 
should be made a requirement for adults entering higher education. 

The Act also makes it clear that continued planning and research is necessary 
on certain matters. As a result, a new commission v^as recently appointed, 
whose main task will be to work out recommendations regarding th^ special 
admissions requirements in certain fields of higher study. Another i .portant 
matter on which the new commission will make final recommendations is that 
of rules for selecting candidates for higher education. A Government bill on 
this topic can be expected at the 1975 session of Parliament. 

Committee for Television and Radio in Education (TRU) 

This committee was appointed in February 1967. It was assigned the task of 
carrying out experimental projects using radio and television within certain 
sectors of the educational system. Part of this experimental work included 
directing the planning and production of broadcasts. The project was to include 
pioduction of both taped materia! for duplication and distribution and broad- 
casts for home viewing. The educational sectors included would be the various 
courses in the secondary school, university-level engineering studies in con- 
nection with the production of "TV ciasses'' for the department of technology 
at the university of Linkoping, social science ourscs at the universities, and 
adult education in general. Laitr decisions by the King in Council have ex- 
panded the field of experimentation to include also the use of television in 
medical education and the production of pre-school programs on radio and 
television. Finally, on the basis of its experience, the Committee was asked to 
make recommendations for solving the various theoretical and administrative 
problems connected with increased use of radio and television in education. 

In its first report entitled ''Produktionsresurser for radio och TV i utbild- 
ningen'\ SOU 1971.36. (Production Resources for Television and Radio in 
Education), published in March 1971, the TRU Committee recommended that 
its current activities be continued along more or less the same lines as before, 
but that the TRU program unit and the Government-financed part of the educa- 
tional program unit at the Swedish Broadcasting Corporation be combined into 
a single independent program unit. The Committee intended to present a second 
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report at a later date, including a more thorough discussion of the pedagogical 
and administrative experience gained from its experimental projects. 

After the fii^t TRU Committee report had been discussed by ail interested 
parties, the Government decided not to make any changes in the structure of the 
Government-subsidized educational program unit at the Swedish Broadcasting 
or in the program production unit of the TRU Committee. The reason was that 
the results of a number of commission studies presently under way would have 
to be taken into consideration in reaching any final decision on these organiza- 
tic ^1 matters. 

On 30 December 1971, the TRU Committee was assigned the task of com- 
pleting its investigative work by carrying out an evaluatio i of its broadcasting 
work to date. A new committee was appointed on the sarne date to take over 
the planning and directing of TRU's continued educational broadcasting acti- 
vities. The new committee was instructed to concentrate its work mainly on 
adult education at all leveU, including the types of work performed previously 
by TRU's task force on adult education. The new committee will obviously also 
help present final recommendations on how radio and television programs 
should be utilized in these fields. 



1968 Educational Commission (U 68) 

This commission was appointed in April 1968 with the task of working out 
recommendations on the size, structure and location of post-secondary educa- 
tional facilities in Sweden during the seventies. Its instructions stressed the need 
to plan unive laities r^nd professional colleges simultaneously with other post- 
secondary schools in order to achieve balanced growth that meets both the 
educational demands of the individual and the country's needs for educated 
manpower. U 68 has published some booklets presenting several viewpoints 
on various problems of central importance to its research efforts for the 
purpose of stimulating public discussion of these problems. In one paper, entitled 
*'Hdgre utbildning — funktion och struktur* (Higher Education — Function 
and Structure), the Commission discusses how, in the future, education obtained 
in one's youth and one's adult years may be regarded as integral parts of a 
continuous educational process. A systematic alternation of education and 
periods of work is perceived as one alternative to additional lengthening of 
compulsory schooling for large groups of young people. In the long run, re- 
current education may have far-reaching consequences for secondary schools, 
universities, professional colleges and adult education. 

U 68 has published four research reports: **UniversUetssiudier utan examen'\ 
S ' U 1971:60, (University Studies Without a Degree), "Val av utbUdning och 
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yrke'\ SOU 1971:61, (Choice of Education and Occupation), 'Hogre utbildning 
och arbetsmarkna(f\ SOU 1971:62, (Higher Education and Labor Market) and 
**Hdgre utbildning — regional rekrytering och samhdllsekonomiska kalkyler"\ 
SOU 1972:23, (Higher Education — Regional Recruitment and Estimates of 
National Resources). U 68 is expected to present its final recommendations 
some time during the fiscal year 1972—73. It can be expected to recommend 
some expansion of the higher educational system, more uniform administrative 
practices and continued decentralization of decision-making. 

Commission on the Social Adjustmenl of Immigrants (lU) 

This commission, appointed in May 1968, is responsible for studying the pro- 
blems encountered by immigrants and minority groups in Sweden and pre- 
senting a plan of public action in different fields to solve these problems. 

At the beginning of 1970, some 365,000 out of a total Swedish population 
of more than 8 million were immigrants. Two-thirds of these immigrants came 
from the Nordic countries, the largest group being the Finns. The largest non- 
Nordic group comprised some 28,000 Yugoslavs and the next largest about 
22,000 Germans. Altogether 77,000 immigrants came to Sweden in 1970. 

The Commission believes that experience from the large wave of immigration 
to Sweden, particularly in the past two years, has indicated that present facilities 
for teaching adult immigrants the Swedish language and providing them with 
orientation on Swedish society are inadequate. The Commission's first report, 
published in June 1971 and entitled '"Invandramtredningcn 7, Invandrarnas 
utbildningssituation'\ SOU 1971:51, (The Eduction Situation of Immigrants), 
is therefore devoted mainly to proposals for reforming these educational facil- 
ities for adult immigrants. The report recommends establishment of a new 
type of educational unit open to all immigrants 16 years or older. It should be 
called "basic education courses for immigrants" and be part of the general 
school system. The program should be non-compulsory and should include 240 
hours of instruction aimed at providing immigrants with an introduction to 
everyday spoken Swedish and to daily life in Sweden. The report also recom- 
mends that the municipalities should be responsible for arranging this basic 
course and for assuring its quality. The Commission assumes that the central 
Government will pay the bulk of the costs of instruction by means of grants 
to the municipalities. It also recommends that companies with a least five 
employees be required by law to pay a full salary during the period of basic 
education to any immigrant in Sweden they hire after 1 January 1973. 

In a later report, the Commission on the Social Adjustment of Immigrants 
intends to discuss measures to encourage voluntary cultural and religious 
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activities among certain minority groups. It will also discuss courses on minority 
languages and instruction using these same languages. Similarly, the Com- 
mission will publish a report on the situation of immigrants on the labor 
market. For this reason, matters related to vocational education were not 
included in its first report. The Commission is expected to complete its work 
some time during 1973. 

Committee on Financial Aid to Adult Students (SVUX) 

This committee was appointed in June 1968, and among its instructions were 

the following: 

The time has come to examine the problem of long-term planning of finan- 
cial Md for adult stuuents. This task should be entrusted to experts. 

The Committee should determine how well the present financial aid system 
has functioned in various respects. Among other matters, they should study 
how different systems affect recruitment of students and what expenditures are 
necessary for adult students. 

In public d'^icussions of this issue, different views have been aired as to how 
financial aid to adult students should be organized in the future. One proposal 
is that the present study funds system be used as the stalling point for a uniform 
systen. encompassing all adult students. Among the objections raised to this idea 
is that it may be difficult to include labor market training in such a system 
without compromising its purpose. Another possibility would be to create a 
broader system involving a form of edu'-.ational insurance. Such a system would 
justify special efforts to stimulate those with relatively little formal schooling. 

rhe expers will have to examine these and other models of financial aid for 
adult students. Part of their task will be to determine what impact different 
systems might have. The present system of financial aid for younger students, 
i.e. the study assistance and study funds systems, may be affected to a greater 
or lesser extent. The experts should also try to estimate how many people will 
become full-time students if various financial aid systems are put into practice. 
Such estimates are difficult to make but are of obvious value in helping choose 
a system of financial aid to students. 

The financial aid system adopted for adult education may well tend to impose 
its shape on the entire educational system. Thus, the relative numbers of younger 
students and adult students and of full-time and part-time students will be 
affected by the kind of measures adopted. Different systems must be evaluated 
with due consideration to such secondary effects. 

Another fundamental task for the SVUX Committee of experts will bz to 
make thorough estimates of the costs in national resources and Government 
funds given different target levels and types of systems. In doing so, the Com- 
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mittee should also examine the question of what forms financial aid to adult 
students should assume. It is free to look into other methods besides those used 
so far. (Government grants and repayable loans.) 

The foregoing discussion has centered on the issue of financial aid to adult 
students who interrupt their working life in order to engage in full-time study. 
In the future it will also continue to be in the public interest for adults to 
engage in part-time study, for whatever reasons they see fit to do so. There is 
less production loss in connection with such part-time studies, and the educa- 
tional system can be utilized more economically. By its legislative program 
during the !960*s, the Government has done much to stimulate part-time stu- 
dies. The publicly owned educational system has been greatly expanded and 
now offers free educational opportunities to a large number of adults. Part-time 
students would not appear to be in great need of direct financial aid, provided 
they have gainful employment. On the other hand, there may be reason to 
consider certain indirect forms of financial aid such as providing free study^ 
materials. In certain situations, a part-time student may find it desirable to 
take a short leave of absence from his work in order to concentrate on his 
studies. According to existing rules, he can obtain a study loan from Govern- 
ment funds for this purpose. The experts should investigate whether this form 
of aid is adequate. 

The SVUX Committee should aim at presenting a complete and detailed set 
of recommendations. Its task is none the less unusually complex, since it is very 
difficult to determine in advance how a certain system will work and what 
costs it will entail. It is therefore likely that the Committee will recommend an 
experiment project, which will help point the way to a final system. Among 
other things, such a project would prov^ *e data to help assess the relative 
importance of different components of a financial aid system. Using this model, 
the Committee could then recommend further trials within fixed financial limits. 

In November 1971, SVUX published a report entitled *T«jrnfl — Vtbildninfi 
— Siudiefinansiering*\ SOU 1971:80, (Adults — Education — Financing of 
Studies). The report contains no recommendations by the Committee. It is 
instead intended as a means of stimulating public discussions. It deals with a 
number of problems related to the future structure of the adult education 
system, particularly in regard to financial aid to adult students. 

In a decision taken on 25 February 1972, the King in Council presented a set 
of supplementary instructions to the SVUX Committee, among them the follow- 
ing: The Committee is being asked to investigate how the different types of 
Government-subsidized adult education should supplement and complement 
each other. In addition, it will be necessary to establish priorities among various 
measures with regard to administrative and financial aid considerations. The 
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new instructions also point out that it may become necessary to bring about 
shifts of emphasis within a given total educational program. 

SVUX will also examine what new commitments an expansion of personal- 
contact recruitment activities will bring about, taking into account the results 
of the experimental projects undertaken by the FOVUX Committee* SVUX 
will also examine the ideas advanced by such groups as the LO task force on 
adult education, to the effect that special efforts should be made to help those 
relatively young adults who did not have access to the new nine-year com- 
pulsory school due to its phased introduction in different parts of the country. 
SVUX should also attempt to assess the proper t^Iance between full-time, 
part-time and leisure-time studies. Its conclusions can help bring about a re- 
examination of the Government subsidies to different forms of adult education. 

These new Government instructions to SVUX point out that the individual is 
offered a broad spectrum of educational opportunities^ which are tailored to 
different needs. Yet despite the many types of education available, a person may 
find it difficult to obtain information on these forms of study. Local and 
regional co-ordination of educational programs may therefore be necessary. 
According to its new instructions, SVUX should undertake further research on 
how such co-ordination may best be achieved* The role of the local adult 
education councils (see also pp, 33 — 34) should receive particular attention in 
this regard. In carrying out its task, SVUX should also consult with the FOVUX 
Committee. 

If69 Broadcasting Commission (RUT«f) 

Thb commission, appointed in June 1969, was instructed to investigate certain 
matters related to broadcasting* In the field of education, the RUT 69 Com- 
mission is entrusted with investigating the need for additional broadcasting 
time within various fields of study. In making these assessments, both radio and 
television time should be taken into consideration* 

The investigative tasks of the TRU Committee and the RUT 69 Commission 
partly overlap each other* One basic difference, however* is that the jurisdiction 
of the TRU Committee includes use of radio and television regardless of 
whether the programs are distributed in the form of tapes, direct broadcasts 
or otherwise, while RUT 69 is exclusively concerned with making recommen- 
dations regarding the actual broadcasting of educational programs over the 
airways. 

In its official commentary on the report of the TRU Committee, xhz RUT 69 
Commission made certain preliminary, approximate estimates of the need for 
educational broadcasts. These estimates would indicate ihat RUT 69, in asse^ 
ing the need for educational programs* can be expected to recommend giving 
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greater priority to adult education in the form of courses that each person can 
follow individually. 

An educational program intended to reach a large home audience must, to 
begin with, be broadcast during a suitable time slot« when most people also have 
their leisure hours. Adult education programs have to compete with other types 
of radio and television broadcasting to a much greater extent than do educa- 
tional broadcasts for children, which ^erally take place during school hours. 
According to the RUT 69 Commission, each adult education program must 
normally be broadcast three times: in the evening, on weekends and during the 
daytime. In this way, pec^le with different working hours and habits have an 
opportunity to watch or listen to at least one of the three broadcasts. 

Committee on Mctlwdi Testinc in AMt EdMtion (FdVUX) 

The FOVUX Committee was appoint^ in January 1970 as a result of recom- 
mendations by the Confederation of Trade Unions and the Workers* Educa- 
tional Association that experimental projecU be initiated within adult education. 
Among the Committee's instructions were the following. 

One of the nK>st important issues in future reform work in adult education 
will be how to develop suitable methods of diiect^contact recruitment aimed 
at those who are educationally most disadvantaged. To reach these people, 
different kinds of experiments should be tried. The Committee was directed to 
start an experimental project to help determine what factors are responsible 
for preventing people with short or inadequate schooling from taking advantage 
of existing opportunities for adult education. At the same time, the Committee 
was asked to test different methods that might help remove whatever obstacles 
to study are experienced by such people. The Committee would arrange study 
circles for people who had not previously tried to compensate their Vocational 
deficiencies through studies in the public education system, the educational 
associations or the like. To the extent that educational programs were available 
on radio and television, these were to be used if possiUe. The Committee was 
to employ special methods for recruiting participants. They would test different 
types of financial assistance to adult studoits to see what effects they had on 
recruitment to the project. Experts would be appointed to direct the experi- 
mental project and evaluate its results. Special funds would be allocated for the 
project. 

This development project in adult education was to be designed in such a 
way that the effects of various measures could be observed and evaluated. 
Administrative and methodological planning was to be done in collaboration 
with the appropriate public agencks, and the Committee was also expected to 
collaborate with the Committee on Financial Aid to Adult Students. 
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In March 1972, the FOVUX Committee presented its first report, entitled 
""Uppsokande verksamhet for cirkeisiudier inom vuxenutbUdningen\ SOU 
1972:19, (Direct-Contact Recruitment Campaigns for Study Circles in Adult 
Education). 

The report describes the work of the Committee during the first year of the 
experimental project, 1970—71. During that year, trade union study organt^rs 
personally contacted employees of factories and nursing and medical institutions 
at their workplaces. The organizers tried to enroll them in courses in Swedish, 
English, mathematics or social studies. The establishments where these people 
worked represented working environments of different types (heavy industry 
with shift work, workplaces dominated by female employees and workplaces 
located in thinly populated areas). The people contacted generally had six 
or seven years of primary school as their only educational background. They 
were allowed not only to choose what subjects they wanted to study, but also 
under what conditions. They could choose studies divided between working 
hours and spare time, or spare-time studies with a SKr 300 incentive allowance 
(coupled with a 70% attendance requirement) or spare-time studies with no 
allowance and no attendance requirements. The courses and study materials 
were free. Additional financial ass^tance was payable in the form of compen- 
sation for extra travel expenses, nneals and child care. Twelve study circles were 
formed in each test community, one for each subject and enrollment condition. 

Of the 3,962 people contacted by the recruitment campaign, 2,074 or 52% 
decided to take part in the study circles. Of those who took part, the largest 
group (41%) wished to study English, while 29% chose mathematics, 20% 
chose Swedish and only 12% were interested in social studies. Most of the 
studenU preferred the enrollment conditions that included a study incentive 
payment, while 30% said they would like to study partly during working hours. 
Only 9% preferred to go without the study allowance, usually because they did 
not want to feel bound by attendance requirements or other obligations. 

The FOVUX report also noted that 83% of the participants had never gone 
beyond primary school, and 64% reported that they had not pursued any kind 
of studies after having finished their compulsory schooling. Although most 
participants were unaccustomed to studying, 76% of them planned to continue 
their studies after the first year of study circle work. 

During the second year of the experimental project, 1971^ — 72, the recruit- 
ment efforts in certain communities were aimed at those who had previously 
declined to participate in the FOVUX project. In the same communities, those 
who had taken part during the first year were offered an opportunity to con- 
tinue their studies. The recruitment campaign was now also aimed at industrial 
and hospiul employees with three or four shifU or complicated schedules. 
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Special arrangements in the form of different course opportunities and var- 
iations of course structure were tested for these employees. Finally, a number 
of housewives and employees from sheltered workshops for the physically and 
socially handicapped took part. The subjects studied and the enrollment con- 
ditions were the same as during the first year. 

The Committee is continuing with its experimental projects in adult educa- 
tion during the fiscal year 1972 — 73. The entire prcject is now located in the 
county of Ostergotland about 100 miles south of Stockholm. It includes 
employees with irregular working hours, housewives and three categories of 
handicapped people: visually handicapped, hard of hearing and people with 
limited mobility. 

Comitiissioii on Labor Market Trjdiiing 

A commission was set up in September 1972 to review labor market training. 
Its terms of reference pointed to the good results of this training, which at the 
same time as it prepares people for new occupations has become an in- 
cieasingly important means of easing the process of entry into thj labor market 
for people who have previously been without work or only sporadically employ- 
ed Labor market training has made it possible for a large number of physically 
or mentally handicapped people to find a place for themselves in working life. 
Of those who completed their vocational labor market training during 1970 
and for whom data are available, 13% obtained employment within the occupa- 
tional sector concerned in less than three months. 

The Commission's terms of reference also point to problems of demarcation 
vis<a*vis other aspects of adult education. It is emphasized that labor market 
training in future will continue to be guided by considerations of labor market 
policy in that it will be offered to those who are unemployed or liable to become 
so. It is made clear that, in individual cases there can be cause to interpret 
'*risk of unemployment" in such a way that the question of labor market training 
can also arise in the case of people who for many years have had mentally or 
physically strenuous occupations, even though they do not run any acute risk 
of unemployment. 

The C' mmission is also to assess the part which labor market training can 
and sho 1 play as an instrument of distribution policy, i.e. in improving the 
employment and income situations of people with low incomes and an uncertain 
footing in the labor market. Special attention is to be paiu to training for occu- 
pations affected by a shortage of labor* It will also be the task of the Commis- 
sion to investigate the possibility of broadening the scope of training during 
temporary unemployment. 

The Commission is also to assess forms of training* The possibility of hiring 
educational capacity, e.g. within firms, should also be investigated. 
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Appendix 1 

Government Expenditures on Adult Education, 
(in million SKr). 







1969—70 


Fiscal 
1970—71 


years 
1971—72 


1972—73 


1. 


Labor market training 


485.0 


550.0 


691.0 


779,5* 


2. 


Trade union study 
programs 




2.5 


5.0 


7.5 


3. 


Educational associations 
(educational research 
and development, 
administrative costs) 


6.9 


8,4 


8.9 


9.4 


4. 


Study circles 


60.0 


98.0 


130.0 


165.0 


5. 


Folk high schools 


64.3 


76.8 


lii.O 


126.0 


6. 


Municipal adult schools 


83.3 


98.0 


130.0 


165,0 


7. 


National adult schools 


8.2 


10.2 


9.6 


7,0 


8. 


TRU courses 


14.5 


10.6 


42.7 


43.2' 






722.2 


854.5 


1,128.2 


1,302.6 



' of which SKr 50 million goes to industrial relocation training and SKr 41 million to 

Swedish for immigrants. ' 
' of which about SKr 18 milfion goes to adult education and about SKr 25 million to 

production work at the Swedish Broadcasting Corporation's education unit, mainly 

for regular programs. 
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Appendix 2 

Estimated Number of Participants in Different Types of Government-subsidized 
Adult Education.^ 



1. Labor market training 

2. Study circles 

3. Folk high schools 

Winter courses 

Short specialized courses 

4. National adult schools 

Alternating instruction 
Correspondence instruction 

5. Municipal adult schools 

Upper level of compulsory school 
Secondary school 

6. Radio and television courses 



Period 
1972—73 

1970— 71 
1970 

1972—73 

1971— 72 



Autumn 
1970 



7. Trade union study programs on the national 
level (courses of one week of more) 
LO 
TCO 



1971 

1970—71 



Parti- 
cipants 

120,000 
2,000,000 



14,300 
17,000 



2,500 
2,500 



38,000 
120,000 

See page 17 



10,500 
1,400 



Because there are no statistical data for certain years on numbers of participants in 
Government-subsidized adult education, the figures are for different calendar years 
and fiscal years. 
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